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A Prayer for Sight 


God! That my eyes be opened 

When greed would close them fast; 
My knees be bowed in homage 

When holiness goes past! 


O let my heart be humble, 
And let my soul be true, 
When I have glimpsed the vision 
Of what I still must do. 


Free Thou my soul of envy, 
And keep my spirit warm, 

If I should see one doing 
The task I should perform. 


O let my self be emptied, 
Thy spirit enter in; 

And in Thy gracious pleasure 
Save Thou my soul from sin. 


Save me from lading others 
With loads too great for me; 

And keep me from condemning 
Him who is seeking Thee. 


For tf I see but dimly 
And only then in part; 
Perhaps my humbler brother 
May see Thee as Thou art. 


—Loren W. Burcn, ’32 
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Commission 


Send down Thy fire, O King of kings, 
And set our hearts aflame 

With noble purpose to endure 
A cross, despising shame. 


Send us Thy power, Lord of hosts, 
And fortify our zeal 

To feed earth’s hungry mouths and souls 
And serve the common weal. 


Break Thou the captive’s clanking chains, 
And set the bruiséd free. 

May Thy emancipating word 
Be hailed from sea to sea. 


Send us Thy patience, Lord of love, 
And help us to endure; 

For though it be a narrow path, 
We know Thy way is sure. 


—Loren W. Burcu, ’32 


HOW DEPENDABLE IS HISTORY 
ConraD HeNry MoEHLMAN 


HE ancient Greeks coined the word “history.” History originally 

signified search for truth, critical inquiry, description of what had 
been discovered through precise investigation, a true narrative of past 
events, an accumulation of dependable knowledge. 

Thereupon explanation became desirable; a philosophy of history 
was demanded. But when deities, demons, the fates, and fortune were 
dragged in as causes, history became the “realization of religion.” 
Hence adjustments to theological assumptions were inevitable, and ad- 
herence to pattern destroyed the veracity of the narrator. 

It has been suggested that historians on meeting one another should 
exchange knowing looks like the ancient Roman soothsayers. Just 
how dependable is history? The following study addresses itself to 
five problems: Is the actual past life of humanity recoverable; can 
contemporary history be truthfully narrated; is religious history at all 
dependable ; can any event be accurately described; some of the types 
of invention. 


I 


If history is “man’s attempt to solve the practical problem of living, 
and the men who did most to solve it were not those who thought 
about it or talked about it or impressed their contemporaries, but those 
who silently and efficiently got on with their work,” then the story 
of humanity’s past life must remain very partial, fragmentary, and 
largely unrecoverable. For in spite of better tools and methods, the 
modern historian knows only too well that he cannot hope to penetrate 
all the areas of the remote life of man. The large quantities of 
Egyptian papyri now in the libraries of Europe and America reveal 
only glimpses of Nile-valley life of the long ago. Archaeological in- 
vestigation has yielded amazing finds, yet the available data are char- 
acterized by lacunae and the major questions remain unanswered. 

If history is a “description of human adventure” or a “tracing out 
of the stream of human behavior,” then the short-comings of modern 
historical investigation concerned with the past are many. 

In 1835, Strauss, Baur, and Vatke inaugurated the modern historical 
study of the Bible and of Christianity. A century later dozens of ques- 
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tions regarding the origins of Christianity can be answered only by 
the Fundamentalists. Did the Roman church transform a religion 
cradled in Palestine into a world-religion? Was there heresy in Chris- 
tianity prior to the second century? Did Peter found the church at 
Jerusalem? Was Paul in total eclipse shortly after his death? How 
did the orthodox minority headed by Rome defeat the heretical major- 
ity headed by Marcion? How did baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the Apostles’ Creed originate? How were gospels composed and the 
present four selected? Can the extant text of the New Testament be 
traced back beyond the middle of the second century? Is it not almost 
an unpardonable sin for any scholar to give the impression that the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus are now available? Questions like these haunt 
the historian of early Christianity. And who will seriously deny their 
importance ? 

A couple of illustrations must suffice to indicate that the general 
historian of the ancient life of man still wanders about in Plato’s cave. 
Five Philistine boats, whose warriors had better shields and larger 
spears, were captured by the warriors aboard four Egyptian boats. 
The explanation offered is that the Egyptians had a new type of attack 
because of their invention of bows and arrows. True, but why had 
they and not the Philistines invented them? 

Why did Rome fall? Well, the Gordian knot may be cut by noticing 
that Rome did not fall. But there is the red clover theory. Hay de- 
cided the fate of the empire. There was not sufficient nitrogen avail- 
able for strong bodies. The middle classes disappeared. Rome got 
Africa and imported wheat thence. The home market was thereby 
ruined. The forests of Italy were ruthlessly cut down. The swamps 
bred mosquitoes. The mosquitoes produced malaria in epidemic form. 
Christianity sapped the hardiness and vigor of the Romans and made 
them soft. Rome substituted homines for vires. The strong were fed 
to Mars. War destroyed Rome. There is also the good roads theory 
which enabled the bacteria of remote regions to travel to Rome in 
quantity upon the bodies of many travelers. Toward the end of the 
fourth century, the Roman senate was informed in a magnificent ora- 
tion one day that Rome was disintegrating because the ara victoriae 
had been removed from the senate chamber and the worship of the 
old gods was being neglected. After a decade and one-half at hard 
labor, Augustine wrote his City of God, insisting that the Roman em- 
pire continued Cain and was therefore doomed from the beginning. 
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Drawing the balance, the “scientific” modern historian concludes that 
Rome changed hands for political, economic, social, geographical, racial, 
and religious reasons! He should be marked D-minus for concealing 
facts with nomenclature. 

The historian is certain regarding the past only because the past can- 
not always rise from the dead to refute him. After the sources re- 
garding a past occurrence have been collected and evaluated with such 
painstaking, objective accuracy, one leaves it all with the lurking sus- 
picion that the half has not been told, that non audita est altera pars. 
One sometimes wonders just what the opponents of Paul really said. 
And Celsus’ “True Word” must have read differently from Patrick’s 
reconstruction. 


if 


Does the historian have any better success when he attempts to 
describe what is occurring in the contemporary world? Radio, cable, 
telegraph, thousands of printing presses are from moment to moment 
passing out large doses of news, but who can describe or interpret 
what is going on before our own eyes? Was that historian in error 
who stated that no one can write contemporary history? Is con- 
temporary history more than an assortment of current events selected 
from favorite news columns? 

Some of the great historians of the world were within call when 
article 231 of the Versailles Treaty of Peace was being written. There 
is no agreement in 1936 even over the causes of the war which did 
not make the world safe for democracy, not to mention unanimity over 
the interpretation of any of the principal sections of the treaty of peace. 

Many reasons have been given to explain why Clemenceau was not 
elected president of the French republic, and an exhaustive monograph 
coud be devoted to an examination of the matter without discovering 
that the Catholics had joined with the socialists to punish the Tiger 
for his earlier defeat of the church. But that would be only one reason 
for the failure of the Tiger to reach his ambition. 

Newman’s famous hymn contains the lines: 


“And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


What do they mean? Has a troubled soul lost hope, confidence, assur- 
ance? Is the allusion to ministering spirits? Has the poet the reunion 
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on the resurrection morn in mind? Was he thinking of forgetting the 
world of rush and hurry and communing with the departed? Is the 
reference to the communion of infants with the unseen world of spirits 
which vanishes before the hard facts of life? Just how can the his- 
torian decide which interpretation is valid, when Newman himself 
could not recall what he had in mind at the time? 


“Rock of Ages” is said to have originated in this manner. An Eng- 
lish magazine of the time was discussing the status of England’s debt 
in question and answer form. One question asked was, “When will 
the government be able to pay the principal?” The answer read, “When 
there is more money in England’s treasury alone, than there is at pres- 
ent in all Europe.” “And when will that be?’ “Never.” Thereupon 
Toplady began to figure out how many sins a man could commit who 
sinned once a second. The sum came to 2,522,880,000 at eighty years 
of age. When would he be able to pay off this debt of sins? “Never!” 
With this key, please paint a picture portraying every thought of the 
hymn. Can the complete story of its origin be told? Can it be at all 
understood without a thorough-going course upon Calvinism? 


Who would venture to state what is happening in the contemporary 
world where muddy rivulets and turbulent streams become majestic 
rivers or Dead Seas? Who will tell us what Europe will look like a 
decade hence, when the ablest historians a decade and one-half ago 
failed in their predictions regarding Turkey six months later? Will 
Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler be described as the fathers of their countries 
in the textbooks of 2017? Would any book containing a complete and 
dependable description of any contemporary event ever be accepted 
for publication? On the other hand, ask some secretary of a corpora- 
tion for his minutes of the Annual Meeting and tell us from them what 
was actually said and done. 


HS 


In his classic, “Introduction to the History of History,” Shotwell 
assigns to the Hebrews the honor of having first created systematic 
historical narrative: 


“In contrast with the product of Egypt or Babylonia, the Bible 
stands out as an epoch-making achievement. . . . Judged as 
historical material the Old Testament stands higher today than 
when its text was protected by the sanctions of religion.” 
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Portions of I and II Samuel, I Kings 1, 2 and I Maccabees are clas- 
sified as among the most dependable documents of ancient times. Un- 
fortunately this eulogy cannot be extended to all portions of the Bible 
and certainly not to the church’s claims for or interpretation of the 
Bible. In the older Introductions to the New Testament, II Peter is 
assigned to the apostle Peter as author. But the apostle Peter died 
before A. D. 68 whereas II Peter was written about mid-second cen- 
tury. It is among the latest books finally included in the New Testa- 
ment collection. When this fact first became known, a leading the- 
ologian suggested that the apostle Peter had nevertheless composed 
the epistle but had ordered his composition kept secret until the heretics 
he had prophetically described and also annihilated a century in ad- 
vance should appear! 

The accounts of the actions of the Roman emperors toward Chris- 
tians must be sifted critically. The ten persecutions reduce to two 
general persecutions. The good emperors from Trajan to Marcus 
Aurelius were exceedingly concerned about this new menace to the 
continuation of the empire. Tiberius did not move in the Senate to 
receive Christ among the Roman gods. And there is no official report 
of Pilate concerning the crucifixion of Jesus. The lists of the Judean 
census in the time of Quirinius are not at Rome! The prayer of 
many Christians in the army of Marcus Aurelius did not cause rain 
to fall, refreshing the Romans and frightening the Germans. Kneeling 
soldiers cannot be made over into praying Christians so easily. And 
Julian did not die, shrieking, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered.” 

It is now known that John Smyth, the first Baptist, poured water 
upon his own head in 1609. Immersion was first practiced by English 
Baptists early in 1642. The Baptists emerged from Anglicanism and 
Congregationalism in the seventeenth century. Yet the great majority 
of Baptists continue to insist that the Baptists alone are the true church 
of Christ because their line goes back to John and Jordan. 

Although Gustav Krueger has pointed out that Fr. Christianus 
Rosencreutz was created by the author of Chymische Hochzeit, pub- 
lished A. D. 1616, has the fourteenth century before Christ date for 
the origin of the Rosicrucians been abandoned? 

In dealing with the “history” of any religious group, Christian or 
non-Christian, the historian must constantly stand guard against preju- 
dice and enthusiasm. Where devotion unites with dogmatic convictions 
to prove a point and allegorization is always at hand to cancel original 
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significance and history, objectivity too often takes flight in the pres- 
ence of fear of what would happen if the truth were told. Sad to 
say, the chronicles of religion’s past have too often transmitted as fact 
what turns out to be fiction. Much more serious than this, there has 
been outright invention to establish a point of view. 


IV 


Assume a sincere intention on the part of a modern “objective” his- 
torian to write an accurate account of an event, contemporary or an- 
cient, for which he possesses the necessary source materials, will it 
be possible for him to accomplish his ideal? 

Do not the best sources contain in every case an admixture of error? 
Can one become interested in any situation without developing bias? 
Can one describe accurately without sympathy? The Fundamentalist 
has a long series of postulates. But can the scientific historian escape 
from them? Can he be fair to a myth without understanding it? 

A person who witnesses an accident does not narrate it as the person 
in it. One who has escaped injury in an automobile accident where 
his life could have been forfeited can hardly be depended upon to 
retell the experience as it occurred. Reflection, wonder, fear, shock, 
and a defensive complex immediately transfigure the event for him. 

In retelling any event, the temptation to reconstruct, to exaggerate, 
to paint in the landscape cannot be conquered. Pulpit anecdotes have 
a habit of “wandering into wider and wider variation” until the nar- 
rator creates himself as the hero of the episode. Possibly this descrip- 
tion of Dr. Samuel Johnson may illustrate the point. 


“T own I like not Johnson’s turgid style, 

That gives an inch the importance of a mile: 
Casts of manure a wagon-load around, 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground; 
Uplifts the club of Hercules—for what? 

To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat; 

Creates a whirlwind from the earth to draw 
A goose’s feathers or exalt a straw.” 


It is only too true, as Macaulay has somewhere observed, that “gen- 
eralization is necessary to the advancement of knowledge, but particu- 
larity is indispensable to the creations of the imagination. In propor- 
tion as men know more and think more, they look less at individuals 
and more at classes. They therefore make better theories and worse 
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poems.” As history becomes more scientific, as it dissects so care- 
fully, it correspondingly loses ability to portray. Understanding and 
explaining are not at all equivalent. 


For some time Dilthey, Rickert, Troeltsch, Tillich, and others have 
been confronting the historians with this dilemma. History is a sci- 
ence and therefore must be universal and in exact conformity to law. 
What tremendous progress has been made in historical research! How 
critically and objectively each investigator outlines his problem. But 
who would state the formulas of history? Who would dare to work 
out the time tables of the age that is gone to say nothing about risking 
prediction regarding what is to occur two months hence! Just how 
are the “great spiritual figures” which become mythical characters 
when historically understood, to be explained? How can anyone be 
understood without sympathetic appreciation of what lies behind his 
decision and action? Yet enter that region, and objectivity straight- 
way vanishes. Some physicians refuse to prescribe for their own 
children. 


In that delicious preface to Penguin Island, the troubles of the his- 
torian are aptly summarized: 


“ec 


It is extremely difficult to write history. We do not 
know exactly how things happened, and the historian’s embar- 
rassment increases with the abundance of documents at his dis- 
posal. When a fact is known through the evidence of a single 
person it is admitted without much hesitation. Our perplexities 
begin when events are related by two or three witnesses, for their 
evidence is always contradictory and always irreconcilable. 

“Tt is true that the scientific reasons for preferring one piece of 
evidence to another are sometimes very strong, but they are never 
strong enough to outweigh our passions, our prejudices, our inter- 
ests, or to overcome that levity of mind common to all grave men. 
It follows that we continually present the facts in a prejudiced or 
frivolous manner.” 


Add to all this the popular desire for fiction. History is too dry. 
But publish a caricature of events and it may run through eight print- 
ings in a couple of months. 

Many years ago W. L. Hertslet became interested in gathering his- 
torical errors, misrepresentations and inventions. He finally published 
the strange assortment under the title “Der Treppenwitz der Weltge- 
schichte.” A decade ago, Hans F. Helmolt edited the tenth edition, 
adding page upon page of anecdotes concerning misrepresentations of 
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occurrences of recent years. An airplane flight through the chapters 
of this volume yields such items as the following: 


The revengeful wife of a printer did not change Gen. 3:16 “he 
shall be your Lord,” into “he shall be your fool.” 

Luther did not say at Worms: “Hier stehe ich! Ich kann 
nicht anders. Gott hilfe mir. Amen.” 

The story of the Spanish armada as found in very dependable 
accounts must be entirely revised. 

Mummy wheat when planted in Kew Gardens did not sprout. 

Nun danket Alle Gott was not composed after the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

Mons Pilatus has nothing to do with Pontius Pilate. It was 
originally mons pileatus, the helmeted hill. 

William Pitt died expressing a desire for one of Bellamy’s pies 
rather than as usually described. 

The thousands of Russians drowned in the Masurian swamps 
dwindle away to a few hundreds. 

The petrified cocoanut shell containing the log of Christopher 
Columbus for August 3, 1492, and the following days was manu- 
factured in 1924. 

And the Maine seems to have sunk in Havana’s harbor for in- 
ternal reasons also, according to two American experts. 


Those who depend upon the spade as upon the times-tables might 
with profit recall that Mommsen alone discovered many spurious Nea- 
politan inscriptions. The spurious or suspected inscriptions tabulated 
from the Latin Corpus are legion. 


Vv 


To consider all kinds of historical invention would take us too far 
afield. Illustrations of several types of invention must therefore suf- 
fice. 

A very common form of historical inaccuracy is due to error in copy- 
ing or to the ignorance of the later interpreter who merely misunder- 
stands an ancient statement. 

No two manuscripts of the Bible completely agree in text. Every 
scientific text of the Bible is a reconstruction. The differences between 
the revisers’ text and previous texts have been estimated at over 12,000 
instances. But Mrs. Eddy was a little misinformed when calling atten- 
tion to “the 30,000 different readings in the Old Testament and the 
300,000 in the New.” 

Three and one-half centuries have sped by since Darnley and Mary 
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and Bothwell planned and carried out their intrigues. The common 
man becomes bewildered when informed that of fifty historians inves- 
tigating the Casket Letters—those eight letters lost by Bothwell in his 
mad flight—thirty pronounce Mary not guilty, eighteen condemn her, 
and two cannot reach a conclusion. Would it not be better for the 
historian to admit ignorance, when the same data compel such results? 

Most persons assume that they are reading the original Westminster 
Confession of Faith when they consult their modern texts. But when 
American Presbyterians in 1729 adopted their Westminster Confession 
of 1647, they amended it. Changes were made also in 1788, 1886, 
1902. Moreover the Proof Texts were not added until 1797 and were 
revised in 1894. 

“Jerusalem the Golden” was originally a social protest. Scholars 
spell Hexateuch JEDP. “The Crusader’s Hymn of the twelfth cen- 
tury. This air and hymn used to be sung by the German pilgrims on 
their way to Jerusalem!” Here certainly ignorance appears in quan- 
tity—the words hail from 1677 and the air from 1842. Indeed, three 
decades ago a sociological textbook could be returned to its famous 
author, who had sent it on to an historical magazine for review with 
the note that it was not of sufficient significance to historians to grant 
it space. 

It is a little more discouraging to be obliged to state that many errors 
are continued in articles and books long after their untrustworthiness 
is well known. 

The facts regarding Mark 16:9-20, John 7:53-8:1, Acts 8:37, 
Ephesians 1:1, I John 5:7 A. V., I Timothy 3:16, Matthew 1:16, 
John 1:18, Acts 20:28, Luke 2:36, Matthew 3:4, Mark 9:29, the 
subscriptions to Paul’s letters, and many of the page headings in the 
King James’ Version are familiar to the tyro in Bible study. But all 
this fails to issue in a revision of the so-called Authorized Version. 

George Matheson has narrated how he came to write “O love that 
wilt not let me go”: 

“My hymn was composed in the manse at Innellan on the eve- 
ning of the sixth of June, 1882. I was at that time alone. It was 
the day of my sister’s marriage and the rest of the family were 
staying over night in Glasgow. Something had happened to me 


which was known only to myself and which caused me the most 
sincere mental suffering. The hymn was the fruit of that suffer- 


1The Douay Version of The Holy Bible has recently been revised in many of 
its footnotes. 
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ing. It was the quickest bit of work I ever did in my life. I had 
the impression rather of having it dictated to me by some inward 
voice than of working it out of myself. I am quite sure that the 
whole work was completed in five minutes, and equally sure that 
it never received at my hands any retouching or correction.” 


Turn to some “Story of the Hymns” to see what can be said in spite 
of Matheson’s own true story. 


As was only recently pointed out the immediate connection between 
Roger Williams and the Baptists is exceedingly tenuous. He was for 
a few months associated with a group of men and women at Provi- 
dence who in some way were involved in activity which finally issued 
in the origin of the First Baptist Church of Providence. He repudi- 
ated not only his first baptism as a child but also his second baptism 
at Providence as an adult. From all indications this Providence re- 
baptism was not by immersion. Yet the mode of this rebaptism is of 
slight consequence since, from 1639-1683, Roger Williams was not 
only out of fellowship with the Providence church and every other 
New England church but also definitely called in question the entire 
proceeding of Holliman and himself. His firm belief that true bap- 
tism had ceased with the apostolic age converted him into a Seeker 
or Waiter. He rejected the principle of the covenant origin of the 
church and leaned toward apostolic succession. But the succession 
had ceased in the remote past. He believed that a Christian church 
should be composed of believers only. The only difficulty was that 
he also believed that the true church came to an end with the age of 
the apostles. The church for Roger Williams was a glorious vision. 
He was a biblicist and a thorough-going Calvinist who throughout his 
American period fought for the ideals of religious liberty and the 
separation of church and state. Yet the older claims regarding Mr. 
Williams were repeated over and over again as the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Rhode Island was celebrated. 

The historical errors resulting from devotion and enthusiasm are 
beyond enumeration. Erasmus described his manuscripts as of such 
antiquity that they might have been written in the period of the apostles. 
Actually he had at his disposal only a few late cursive Greek manu- 
scripts and where his Greek copy failed him in case of the apocalypse, 
he simply translated Latin into Greek. 

Preserved Smith has called attention to what the enthusiasm of 
Martin Luther did to the text of the Bible: 


+ esac 
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“Dr. Forster and Ziegler conferred with us about our version 
and gave us much help. I gave them three rules: 1. The Bible 
speaks and teaches of God’s work, of this there can be no doubt. 
But these works are divided into three classes: The Home, the 
State, and the Church. If a saying does not fit the Church, let us 
place it in whichever of the other classes it best suits. 2. When 
there is doubt about the words or construction, we must choose 
the sense—saving the grammar—which agrees with the New Tes- 
tament. 3. If a sentence is repugnant to the whole of Scripture, 
we must throw it away, for the rabbis have corrupted the whole 
text with their notes, trying to make it appear that the Messiah 
will come to give us meat and drink and afterwards will die. That 
is a horror and we must simply throw it away. I took many a 
questionable sentence to Forster; if he said, ‘But the rabbis under- 
stood it so and so,’ I replied, ‘But could you not write the vowel 
points differently and construe so as to agree with the New Testa- 
ment?’ In case his reply was affirmative I would say that it should 
be so construed. That sometimes surprised them and they said 
that they would not have thought of that sense their whole life 
long.” 


Thus the commentaries of Matthew Henry were revised “in accord- 
ance with the spirit” of the work, and the writings of a Neo-Platonist 
could be appropriated by the church as those of Dionysius, the Areo- 
pagite and convert of Paul! The Kingdom of God, imminent and 
cataclysmic for Jesus, can be changed into a modern process-view for 
him without any compunctions of conscience! The Baptists can be 
identified with Anabaptists and discovered in existence prior to Pente- 
cost by too many twentieth century “investigators.” 

Another type of historical invention very popular both in ancient 
and modern times is represented in the interpolation of the sixth canon 
of the Council of Nicaea in behalf of the theory of the primacy of 
Peter or in the donation of Constantine, if ancient illustrations are 
desired. 

In Alfred Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, 
in a note on page 76, the following is stated: 


“There is not the slightest compelling reason for assuming that 
Jesus was of Jewish ancestry, although he may have grown to 
manhood in a Jewish thought-world. . . . According to the 
fourth century Christian preacher, Ephraem, Jesus had a Danite 
woman as mother and a Roman as father. Ephraem notices nothing 
dishonorable in this and adds: ‘Jesus thus traced his descent from 
two of the greatest and most famous peoples ; on his mother’s side 
from the Syrians; on his father’s side, from the Romans.’ Eph- 
raem assumes that these facts are generally known.” 
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But Ephraem was thoroughly orthodox. No statement like this ap- 
pears in his writings regarding the ancestry of Jesus. What is here 
applied to Jesus appears in the works of Ephraem in a description of 
the eschatological opponent of Jesus, that is, Anti-Christ! Moreover, 
it is still being debated whether this description of the descent of the 
Anti-Christ was written by Ephraem or interpolated much later. Final- 
ly, “Hebrews” has been arbitrarily changed to “Syrians” and any ortho- 
dox Christian scholar of the fourth century would have classified the 
tribe of Dan as Hebrew. This invention is not original with Rosenberg 
but hails from E. Jung, Die Geschichtliche Persoenlichkeit Jesus. (See 
H. Windisch in Die Christliche Welt, 1935, number 7, 297 ff.) 

If this sort of fiction can be published in the very critical twentieth 
century world, how many statements generally accepted as true but 
actually false may be hidden away in many ancient tomes? 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that an altogether accurate and 
complete description of any event has never been composed and prob- 
ably cannot be. The sincere historian, nevertheless, subscribes to the 
ideal of Adolf von Harnack: 


“In taking up a theological book we are in the habit of inquir- 
ing first of all as to the point of view of the author. In an his- 
torical work there is no room for such inquiry. The question here 
is, whether the author is in sympathy with the subject about which 
he writes, whether he can distinguish original elements from 
those that are derived, whether he has a thorough acquaintance 
with his material, whether he is conscious of the limits of historical 
knowledge, and whether he is truthful. These requirements con- 
stitute the categorical imperative for the historian: but they can 
only be fulfilled by an unwearied self-discipline. Hence every 
historical study is an ethical task. The historian ought to be 
faithful in every sense of the word; whether he has been so or 
not is the question on which his readers have to decide.” 


Hi 


THE SOUL BEARS WITNESS 


HENRY Burke Rosins 


if an age whose tendency is to swing clean away from the religious 
view of life and to say that “earth is enough,” it is well once again 
to subject “the fundamental nature of man’s central spiritual self” to 
searching inquiry. Rufus Jones, who has given so many years of his 
life to this inquiry, turns once more, in the Ayer Lectures for 1936,1 
to explore the “depth-life” of man and to ask its meaning and impli- 
cations. 

Commenting upon Carl Jung’s Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
Dr. Jones says, “There can, I think, be no more serious business on 
our hands today than this search for a soul.” Sigmund Freud and 
the New Psychologists have “pushed the debacle of the soul” for 
which more recent psychology was responsible “to a new stage of 
calamity.” The Behaviorists told us that we had no soul at all, but 
the Freudians have given us back “a dim inside world of a sort with 
a terrible sub-cellar to it with trapdoors, out of which emerge com- 
plexes, inheritance-factors, dreams, Edipuses, Narcissuses, imps of 
darkness, sex-urges” and the like. That the soul is, and that it has 
unexplored depths, there can be no doubt ; but these unfathomed depths 
are to be conceived neither in Augustinian nor in Freudian terms. We 
are at bottom neither a seething mass of repressions nor a massa per- 
ditionis. This uppermost self is no “bottomless cellar full of spooks 
and ugly faces, waiting their chance to bolt upstairs and grin at us.” 
No doubt “we are mixed, we are complicated, we show many signs of 
having low tendencies in us, but the ultimate reality in our nature is 
not all evil, and the deepest color is not black.” Freud has carried 
on his fruitful work quite unaware of “the divine splendor and the 
spiritual possibilities of that psyche which in his clumsy way he has 
been trying to mend.” 

Now it is just with that “depth-dimension” in man that religion has 
particularly to do; for, as George Fox loved to put it, “there is some- 
thing of God in every man.” And when “that of God in every man” 
is released to its full realization, surprising results follow. There is 
in man a unity of perduring selfhood which discloses a rare power of 
self-transcendence. Each of us, on occasion, may possibly go beyond 


1 The Testimony of the Soul. Rufus Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. viit215. $2.00. 
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himself and become more than he ever was before. And this simply 
means that “transcendence belongs inherently to the full meaning of 
personal spirit.” There, in that depth-dimension of the soul, we make 
our basic contact with the Over-World of a spiritual order to which 
we belong, and by virtue of which we have intimations of what ought 
to be. Our more exact methods of reporting and explaining find this 
central world of spiritual reality elusive, but “the lightning-flash of 
intuitive insight” makes it once again a reality for all who share the 
experience. 

It is no indiscriminate apologetic for mysticism which is offered us 
in this thoughtful and illuminating discussion. Professor Jones is 
advocate of what he might term an organic mysticism rather than the 
classical type with its emphasis upon ecstasy and its liability to reflexive 
behavior. The very term itself, indeed, must be passed through a bath 
of purification before it can be once again fully available for our uses. 
But, so purified, it stands for something ultimate in religion, for “inner 
converse and communion with the Over-World beyond us.” The ex- 
perience cannot be stated primarily in terms of emotion. Even the 
mystic, and we religionists all, stand in need of “a central philosophy” 
which shall give us ground for faith in spiritual reality. Indeed, one 
may say that such a central philosophy is the theme of this volume. Its 
main thesis is that the soul has its root in God. Conceivably this cen- 
tral philosophy might be grounded by a somewhat variant metaphysical 
tradition. Actually, for Dr. Jones, it is the Great Tradition in phil- 
osophy which grounds it. He acknowledges Plato and Plotinus as 
his chief preceptors. 

Instead of cherishing God as a bloodless concept, one who explores 
this depth-dimension by the light which the great illuminators of reli- 
gion have thrown upon it finds “an Other than himself who is all the 
time in correspondence with him.” For God is “a real presence, not an 
inference.” “He is an experience, the ground and basis of all our 
knowledge and of all the values which attract us.” We therefore “can- 
not live as mere finite spirit. We are bound to correspond with the 
environment on which our life depends.” Such correspondence is the 
taproot of religion. Out of the fact of it come the data of conscience. 
“We open within upon a world where ideals are real and where the 
good of which we catch glimpses has eternal being.” Goodness and 
beauty, truth and love are gateways to God. In these direct processes 
of the spirit “we find ourselves in mutual and reciprocal correspondence 
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with that Other Spirit who is God.” Human life is thus, if we will have 
it so, a “revealing organ of God.” The view here emphasized is that 
“the essential spiritual contributions have been those which have come 
through kindled and heightened personalities in their normal processes 
of life rather than those which have come in the form of mysterious 
communications when the individual mind was ‘absent.’ ” 

In this quest, there are barriers to be overleaped, hindrances to be 
overcome, a discipline of the spirit to be undergone, as the specific 
conditions of deepened sensitivity and insight. Any cheap and easy 
doctrine of guidance is to be rejected, equally with that disillusioned 
Crisis theology which makes God completely other. God is available 
and at hand; yet God is transcendent, and no available sounding-line 
can plumb the depths of his being. Specifically, creative living calls 
for concentration, the organizing of all one’s powers for the specific 
task in hand; it calls for meditation, which is simply concentration in a 
special field; it calls for contemplation, the highest range of concen- 
tration, whereon occurs “an intense unification of all the powers of the 
spirit.” And with this final stage comes “a quickening and vivification 
of the unfathomable depth of the soul.” “Fresh installments of life 
break in from beyond and refresh us.” 

No brief suggestion of the trend of this book can do justice to the 
dignity and beauty, the solidity and charm of the volume itself. It is 
worthily the Religious Book of the Month chosen for April, the 
month of the delivery at Colgate-Rochester of lectures covering four 
of its ten chapters. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Modern Industry and The African. J. Merle Davis et al. London: 
Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 425. $2.50. 

This book is the report of an enquiry conducted under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council into the effects of the impact of European 
civilization upon the African native. The study covers such themes as the 
native background, the sociological changes induced by native contact with Euro- 
pean culture through the mining industries, the effect of foreign economic forces 
upon indigenous ways of living, and the implications of the resulting changes 
for a re-formulation of mission policy. 

Focused upon the Bantu tribal life of Central Africa (Northern Rhodesia), 
the investigation emphasizes both the weakness of the native in the face of the 
aggressive western spirit and his power to resist complete conquest. Attracted 
by the things which the white man’s world supplies, enabling him “to give 
presents to his Chief” and thereby secure recognition and prestige from his 
group, the African has yielded to the rewards of wage-labor. Yet his communal 
organization, his physical and social relations in the tribe, his belief in the 
“imaginary,” especially his view of the persistence of ancestral influence, keep 
him closely bound to his own people. He goes forth to gather possessions through 
submitting to European industrial methods, but he enjoys these acquisitions at 
home. 

Nevertheless, this handling of the products which bear the stamp of the white 
man’s genius, this interaction of the primitive mind with the objects of sophisti- 
cated culture, this subjection to the conditions of organized capitalistic industry 
has produced inevitable changes in the native’s outlook. Important issues con- 
cerning the conservation of his inheritance and the maintenance of his rights at 
once emerge. The situation compels Christian Missions to face two problems— 
the problem of purging European contact from the plague of exploitation, and 
the problem of preparing the native for such assimilation of western culture as 
may re-inforce and develop his own genius. That this is a task of the first 
magnitude almost every page of the book testifies. 

The significance of this study is three-fold: 1. It is unique in that it deals 
“with backward races who are in a different cultural cycle from the peoples of 
Asia, Europe or America;” 2. It is cast in the form of a careful scientific analysis 
which challenges religion to come to terms with the social, economic and political 
forces that affect the destiny of a human group for whom the church holds a 
moral mandate; 3. It puts body into the theory of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Inquiry that the Christian missionary movement should be re-thought in terms of 
the specific character and needs of those peoples for whom a ministry is under- 
taken. It is drawn along the lines of the missions of “cultural interpenetration.” 


0. Hoe: 


Psychology and the Promethean Will. William H. Sheldon. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. x+265. $2.50. 


The author of this work holds doctorates from the University of Chicago in 
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both psychology and medicine. He has taught in the Universities of Texas, Chi- 
cago, and Wisconsin, and has engaged in many psychiatric and personnel activi- 
ties. For the past two years he has been Traveling Fellow of the National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education, engaged in the study of the problem of co- 
ordination in the three fields, medicine, psychology and religion. The present 
volume, which is the first of several, it is intimated, embodies a constructive study 
in this field. 

The motivational psychology outlined in this work stresses as of pre-eminent 
importance the early emotional education of the individual. One’s happiness, 
and his consequent will to grow to full stature, depends far more upon such con- 
ditioning than upon the impact of the economic and political order, important 
as that is. The author’s treatment of his theme is highly original and significant, 
and varies widely from the usual psycho-analytic, adjustmental psychologies built 
upon Freudian assumptions. The Freudian concept of the unconscious is held 
to be dangerous and misleading. Conflict, the author insists, occurs not in the 
unconscious but in all the dimensions of consciousness. It is not conflict, but 
inept human responses thereto, which tend to separate or dissociate feeling and 
intellect. And the true psychological function of religion is to maintain the 
integration between feeling and intellect. The central conflict wages between the 
character-phyllic and the character-phobic or waster trends in human personality. 
But there is a very important and urgent conflict on the character-phyllic side 
of personality itself—the conflict between radical idealism and conservative ideal- 
ism, between prophet and priest, between Prometheus and Epimetheus. There is 
a marked danger of Epimethean hatred and suppression of Prometheus, who is 
often identified with the conscienceless waster and crucified with thieves. 

For an apt study of conflict, one needs a psychology which reveals individual 
and social aspects of experience as inevitable reflections of each other. We are 
here given a working picture of the mind in terms of a basic system of five panels. 
The five panels of consciousness are: The Panel of Material Relations, the 
Panel of Social Dominance and Submission, the Panel of Sexual Relations, the 
Panel of Orientation, and the Panel of Feeling-awareness. The mind is built 
up not by eliminating conflict but by intellectualizing it and lifting it up from 
the basic biological panels to the fifth panel. It is as important to the growth of 
the mind, says the author, to keep problems alive as to keep human beings alive. 
The Promethean conflict is severest in the second panel, where proposals about 
the social order get the Promethean into trouble, and where the individual him- 
self is under the tremendous pressures of our “waster” civilization; and on the 
fourth level, where orientational perplexity is great and the temptation is to 
“cheap religions.” Protestantism is perplexed about what to do with rapidly 
changing concepts, though Protestantism itself has carried the germinal seed of 
Promethean aspiration. 

The author deals concretely with many a contemporary problem, and often 
in a manner which must provoke the Epimethean. Some of his obiter dicta on 
religion and theology are not evidences of infallibility. But he has balance, sense, 
humor, and his discussion is eminently valuable and constructive. He Be Re 
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The Resources of Religion. Georgia Harkness. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1936. Pp. xii+218. $2.00. 

The author of this fruitful volume, who is Professor of Philosophy in Elmira 
College, needs no introduction to the religious public. Her earlier Conflicts in 
Religious Thought revealed an incisive mind and a constructive outlook on re- 
ligion. The present volume, we are informed, is meant to serve as a companion 
and supplement to the earlier work. It is worthily a choice of the Religious Book 
Club. The average thoughtful reader will go far before he finds a discussion of 
the Christian faith which is more penetrating or better adapted to meet his 
needs. One discovers both warmth and insight. 

The earlier chapters consider the meaning of religion in general and the claims 
which the Christian religion in particular makes upon the individual and upon 
society. The second group of chapters attempts a realistic analysis of the assets 
and liabilities of Christianity in the midst of the secularism of the modern world. 
The concluding portion of the work, which very properly is its climactic section, 
considers ways of laying hold upon the resources of religion. The resources of 
religion are, after all, pretty much what old-fashioned religion has all along re- 
ported; but their reality needs to be framed in terms of contemporary apprecia- 
tions. 

Professor Harkness has read widely; she has been deeply influenced by certain 
outstanding interpreters of religion—as Brightman, Hocking, Niebuhr, Tillich, 
Horton, Fosdick and others; but her work is neither an echo nor a mosaic of 
others’ opinions. She attempts to show what religion means as confronted by 
contemporary social and cultural demand, yet her interest in the vitality and 
adequacy of the inner experiences of religion is focal throughout. With certain 
religious liberals of our time, she tends to move socially to the left, theologically 
to the right. In consequence one finds her declaring that the social gospel implies 
the substitution of some form of socialism for the broken-down capitalism of 
our day, while at the same time she reaffirms much that was precious to the per- 
sonal religion of old-fashioned Christianity, though her affrmation moves upon a 
distinctly different plane from fundamentalism. EB eas 


The Essence of Spiritual Religion. D. Elton Trueblood. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. xiv+156. $1.50. 

The book is comparatively small in size but it is truly great in its simplicity, 
humility, catholicity, sweet reasonableness, and above all its spirituality. It is an 
unusual book also because the author (as Dean Willard L. Sperry says in his 
Foreword) “not merely sets forth the Quaker faith which is his second nature 
as confirmed by rigorous examination; he makes a deliberate attempt to correct 
and supplement that faith by a recognition of the values inherent in the Catholic 
position. The book is at once a personal witness and an adventure in generous 
imagination.” 

A man’s spirit and his capacity as a thinker and as an expositor are best seen in 
the way he handles a highly controversial and complicated question, and our author 
in his discussion of what religion is reveals himself in his first chapter as a man 
whom it will be an intellectual pleasure and a religious joy to accompany through 
the pages of this book. He believes in “spiritual religion” which he regards as 
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impossible of definition in a few words. He says that “spiritual religion” is 
“shorthand for an entire ideational and emotional complex which requires a book 
for description. That is why the book has been written.” 

In his twelve chapters he sets forth the relation of spiritual religion to religions, 
to religious beliefs, to Jesus, to the nature of God and the nature of man, to sal- 
vation, to worship, to the sacramental, to revelation, to authority in religion, to 
the ministry and the laity, and to the experience of reverence. In unfolding these 
great themes—and always in the interests of practical life—Mr. Trueblood inci- 
dentally says wise and helpful things about many other matters such as the rela- 
tion between religion and theology, “critical tolerance,” the profound significance 
of the homage which the human race pays to Jesus, the relation of Providence 
to the problem of evil, the “living Christ.” If ministers were to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest the chapters on “Worship in Spirit and in Truth” their Sunday 
services could become a greater joy and a more creative experience both for 
themselves and for their congregations, while the chapter on “The Extension of 
the Sacramental” would, if we embodied it in our lives, transform our daily 
experience of the commonplace into a beautiful and joyful spiritual reality. This 
is one of the finer religious books and deserves a very wide circulation. 

J. Bo As 


The Valley and Beyond. Anthony C. Deane. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. Pp. 203. $1.50. 


“Tf a man die shall he live again?” And if he live, under what conditions? 
Here is a book by the Canon of St. George’s, Windsor, which addresses itself 
to these questions and, in the judgment of this reviewer, answers them as fairly 
and as adequately as they can be answered. Canon Deane admits that in this 
area we have to rest upon probabilities but they seem to him sufficiently strong 
to establish certainty. It is a case, however, of 

“Believing where we cannot prove.” 

With that acknowledgment he proceeds to marshal the evidence which supports 
belief in immortality, and it is a great merit of the book that this seems to have 
been done with such care and thoroughness that nothing germane is omitted. 
With equal care he reviews various theories of what may lie beyond the valley 
some of which he vigorously repudiates. For himself the author says concerning 
the nature of the future life “I do not know, and I do not greatly care.” It will 
transcend our best thoughts of it. The concluding chapter presents values for 
the present life of a firm belief in immortality. The book throughout is easily in- 
telligible to the ordinary reader and I count it quite the best in this field that 
I have yet come upon. B ecoal IN 


A New Standard Bible Dictionary. Jacobus, Lane, Zenos. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1936, Third Revised Edition. Pp. xxiv-+- 
965. $7.50. 

This popular and valuable one volume dictionary of the Bible, written from 
the progressive-conservative point of view and first published in 1909, has in 
the main retained both the original form and spirit in its third revision. Yet the 
article on “Excavation and Exploration” traces man in Palestine back to at 
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least the Paleolithic Period and records the discovery of a human skeleton in 
Galilee of the Neanderthal type, acknowledging also that apparently personal 
names are really local or tribal designations. The enumeration of versions fails 
to mention Mrs. Montgomery’s translation of the New Testament. The discern- 
ing discussion of “Gospel” dismisses the very important “Form Criticism” in a 
footnote of seven lines. The conclusion with reference to the text of the New 
Testament is that the “Western” text must be given prioriy in time to the 
“Neutral” text-page Westcott and Hort! “The text of the New Testament has 
also been influenced by dogmatic interests’—instances cited being I Corinthians 
8:6 (Basil and Gregory), I John 5:7 (Priscillian), I Timothy 3:16, “who” being 
altered to “God”, Matthew 1:16, John 1:18, Acts 20:28, Luke 2:36, Matthew 
3:4, Mark 9:29 (p. 619a). Communistic solutions of Israel’s social problem are 
said to be those urged by the Kenites, the Rechabites, the Nazirites, and the 
earliest prophets, while non-communistic solutions are said to be those advocated 
by the priests, the wise men, and the prophets (who purposed “a change in human 
nature through personal experience of God’). In various articles the bibliography 
is brought down to date. Crh 


Kierkegaard; His Life and Thought. E. L. Allen. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1936. Pp. x+210. $2.00. 

A courageous and sympathetic attempt to understand the melancholy Dane and 
“ast Christian” who became father of Barthianism, being the son of his father’s 
old age, compelled to introspection, suffering from repressions, characterized by 
sarcasm, hatred and scorn, a violent critic of Luther, of his best friends, and of 
the church, opponent of Hegel, the advocate of separation of church and state 
and of the abolition of baptism and confirmation, dying outside the communion 
of the church yet buried from a church, “a spirit fretting against all institutions 
and ambitious for the Absolute.” And he died on November 11 without asking 
for an armistice! 

In the second part of this study, Kierkegaard’s philosophy, religion, and Chris- 
tianity are subjected to careful analysis, Barth’s dependence upon him demon- 
strated, and Barth’s kinship with Buddhism through agnosticism pointed out. 
Christ’s life, according to Kierkegaard, “was deliberately staged to produce a 
certain effect” and Christ is pattern more than redeemer. Faith is a leap out into 
the dark, the acceptance of dogma on the authority of the church. There is no 
continuity whatever, between the natural life and Christianity ! 


C. BH. M, 


I Discover the Orient. Fletcher S. Brockman. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1935. Pp. xiit211. $2.00. 

Fletcher Brockman’s I Discover the Orient is one of the most illuminating per- 
sonal narratives which has come under this reviewer’s notice in recent years. 
It is intimate, circumstantial, and fully documented. After some years as field 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, Brockman was sent to China in 
1898, by the Young Men’s Christian Association, to work among the literati. 
Looking back across the years, he now confesses “the pride of creed, country, and 
race,” the “ignorance, insularity and blindness” with which he began his mis- 
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sionary career. He shows how his eyes were opened to the moral and religious 
values in Confucianist, Buddhist and Taoist literature. His work with the edu- 
cated classes threw him perforce largely with Confucianists. His change of view 
was wrought out, he tells us, “with no little agony of spirit.” In the end, he came 
to the position that Christianity should seek to fund the values of Confucianism: 
“the attitude to assume toward it would be to commend its ethics and to furnish 
the dynamic” for which Confucian leaders were themselves eagerly seeking. How 
can Christianity save China? “Certainly not by ignoring God’s dealing with China 
in the past by an attempt to dig up, root, stock and branch, a civilization whose 
worth had stood the test of four millenniums, but rather by skilful grafting of 
Christianity upon all that is noblest in China’s inheritance.” Brockman’s work, for 
many years, in the general secretaryship of the Y. M. C. A. in China, brought 
him into close contact with the leading spirits of the new China. His is an 
unusually moving narrative of exceptional experiences during the generation in 
which China’s complex modern revolution has been in process. Ho Boer 


John White of Mashonaland. C. F. Andrews. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. ix+205. $1.50. 


C. F. Andrews, missionary to India, friend and interpreter of Gandhi, brings 
us in this volume a vivid and interesting portraiture of his friend John White, so 
long the personality pre-eminent in the great Wesleyan Mission to the Mashonas, 
in Southern Rhodesia. Not alone as a simple and sincere preacher of an old- 
fashioned gospel but also as an outstanding friend and defender of the rights of 
the African in the face of an encroaching and exploiting white civilization in 
central Africa did John White, in forty years of an unusually fruitful ministry, 
enshrine himself in the affections of Mashonaland. He served in every capacity 
in which the pioneer missionary can serve, from dentistry to educational adminis- 
tration, from evangelism to translation of the Bible. He greatly feared a too 
rapid transition of the black folk under his care to the patterns of civilized life; 
and any “color” legislation urged by the white settlers found him up in arms, a 
doughty and measurably successful champion of the rights of his beloved black 
people. HeaBeke 


The World and God. H.H. Farmer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. Pp. xvi+315. $3.00. 

Dr. Farmer is successor to John Wood Oman as Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge. The present volume is in line 
with his earlier work, The Experience of God; in fact, as the sub-title indicates, it 
is a continuation of that study, dealing as it does with “Christian Experience in 
Prayer, Providence and Miracle.” Portions of the work constituted the Russell 
Lectures, delivered at Auburn Theological Seminary in 1934; and other portions 
the Carew Lectures, given at Hartford Theological Seminary as far back as 1930, 
Dr. Farmer feels the urgency of the problem of reconstruction in theology. The 
prevailing temper of thought in our day is monistic and naturalistic, with the 
result that the ancient interests of theology represented in the sub-title of the 
volume, with many related matters, are very much in question. The most effective 
means of reinstating the claims of the supernatural in religion is the appeal to 
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experience, of course to experience properly criticised and interpreted. The 
focal fact in Christian experience is that of reconciliation: one who has that ex- 
perience realizes all that the supernatural implies, for it introduces him uniquely 
to the personal God. In the light of that experience, the meaning of sin, for- 
giveness, prayer, miracle, providence—all of which involve the personality of 
God and the active accomplishment of his personal ends “through the radical 
transiency and flux of time”’—becomes clear. Dr. Farmer’s general frame of 
reference seems to be that of traditional Christian theology. Within that frame 
of reference, his discussion is discriminating and vital. Boeke 


Christianity Confronts Communism. Matthew Spinka. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. xii+221. Selected bibliography. 
Index. $2.00. 


An expansion and revision of some lectures delivered to popular audiences in 
extension courses conducted on the campus of the University of Chicago by its 
Divinity School and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Concise and to the point and unequivocal in his analysis and interpretation of 
the Russian experiment, the author rejects communism because of its regimenta- 
tion of life, its advocacy of and promotion of class struggle and dominance, and 
endorses Christianity for its emphasis upon the infinite worth of personality, its 
view of democracy, in state, economics, religion, and knowledge, and its insistence 
upon a co-operative scheme of things based upon good will. Jesus is represented 
as having had a social ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


To Drink or Not to Drink. Sidney A. Weston. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1935. ° Pp: 70. 25 cts. 

This little manual in the Adult Education Series presents in seven chapters 
a well-documented study of “the problem of the beverage use of alcoholic liquor.” 
A nine-page bibliography adds greatly to its practical value. It is to be com- 
mended as a syllabus for individual and group use. H. Bak 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE ALUMNI 
LENDING LIBRARY? 


THEODORE Louis Trost 


Albaugh, D. M. Between Two Centuries; a Study of Four Baptist 
Mission Fields, Assam, South India, Bengal-Orissa and South 
China. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1935. 245p. $1.00. 


The centenary publication of Northern Baptist missions in the East. 


Aubrey, E. E. Recent Theological Tendencies. New York, Harper, 
1936. 245p. $2.00. 
A compendium of the various schools of thought and a concise statement of 
the problems confronting theology today. 


Barth, Karl and Thurneysen, Eduard. God’s Search for Man. Tr. by 
G. W. Richards et alk New York, Round Table Press, 1935. 
253p. $2.00. 


A yolume of sermons giving the practical application of the Barthian theology. 


Baumann, Margaret. Kagawa, an Apostle of Action. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1936. 95p. $0.75. 
A booklet that will interest young folk in the social, economic and political 
outreach of the gospel. 


Beaver, R. P. The House of God. St. Louis, Eden Publishing House, 
1935. 64p. $0.35. 
This booklet presents an intelligent understanding of the church building and 
its furnishings. A glossary of technical terms used in this work is appended. 


Bennett, J. C. Social Salvation; a Religious Approach to the Problems 
of Social Change. New York, Scribner, 1935. 222p. $2.00. 
“A keen analysis of present-day social evils, constructively helpful in pointing 
out the problems and the opportunities of the institutions of religion in dealing 
with them.” 


Berdyaev, N. A. Freedom and the Spirit. Tr. by O. F. Clarke. New 
York, Scribner, 1935. 361lp. $3.75. 
The problems of human freedom and creativity in their relation to God, show- 
ing the limiting effects of communism upon the human soul. 


1For description of The Alumni Lending Service, see Bulletin, May, 1935, 
pages 285-6. 

All books returned to the Library via parcel post or express must be packed 
in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. Wrapping paper alone 
does not protect the books from injury. 
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Bower, W. C., ed. Church at Work in the Modern World. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1935. 304p. $2.00. 

This symposium of seven contributors seeks “to select, interpret and appraise 
certain types of activity which seem to them to indicate trends in the direction of 
the more effective functioning of the Protestant churches in contemporary Ameri- 
can life.” 


Bowie, W. R. The Renewing Gospel. New York, Scribner, 1935. 
296p. $2.00. (Yale University, Lyman Beecher lectures, 1935.) 
“An artistic appreciation of the great opportunities, motives, requirements, 
and agenda of effective preaching in a chaotic age.” 


Braden, C. S., ed. Varieties of American Religion. Chicago, Willett, 
1936. 294p. $2.00. 
Seventeen distinctive types of religious thought are interpreted by as many 
representative exponents. 


Brown, W. A. The Church, Catholic and Protestant; a Study of Dif- 
ferences that Matter. New York, Scribner, 1935. 42lp. $2.75. 
The author attempts to find a common denominator for the two great branches 
of the Christian church. 


Buckham, J. W. Christianity and Personality. New York, Round 
Table press, 1936. 192p. $2.00. 
The author deals with the relation of personality to the ethical, philosophical, 
and theological problems of Christianity. 


Burkhart, R. A. Guiding Individual Growth; a Discussion of Personal 
Counseling in Religious Education. New York, Abingdon press, 
1935. 205p. $1.25. 


This discussion is based on the author’s experience in camps and conferences 
where opportunity was afforded him to practice counseling. 


Burnet, A. W. Pleading with Men. New York, Revell, 1935. 189p. 
$1.50. (Warrack Lectures on Preaching, 1935.) 


Dr. Burnet presents an insight into Scotch preaching at its best. 


Cabot, R. C. and Dicks, R. L. The Art of Ministering to the Sick. 
New York, Macmillan, 1936. 384p. $3.00. 


A significant work for ministers engaged in pastoral visitation in hospitals and 
sick rooms. 


Calhoun, R. L. God and the Common Life. New York, Scribner, 1935. 
303p. $2.50. 


A vigorous treatment of the problems of the religious life today. 
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ie oo Man the Unknown. New York, Harper, 1935. 346p. 


The author discusses the nature of man in an informative and speculative man- 
ner. 


Compton, A. H. The Freedom of Man. New Haven, Yale University 
press, 1935. 153p. $2.00. (Terry Lectures.) 
“An interpretation of science which the author finds gives a moral and ethical 
outlook closely parallel with that taught by the highest types of religion.” The 
Scientific Monthly. 


Curry, eS B. Speaking of Religion. New York, Scribner, 1935. 205p. 
$1.50. 
Mr. Curry presents the position of moderate theistic liberalism. 


Dalman, G. H. Sacred Sites and Ways; Studies in the Topography of 
the Gospels. Tr. by P. P. Levertoff. New York, Macmillan, 1935. 
397p. $3.50. 

This volume contains a mine of useful information for those interested in the 
historical geography of Palestine. 


Davies, H. W. and G. H. Music and Worship. New York, Gray, 
1935. 255p. $2.50. 


Ministers of music will want to read this book. Ministers should read it. 


Davis, Jerome. Capitalism and Its Culture. New York, Farrar, 1935. 
556p. $3.00. 
An analysis of the effects of the social capitalistic system upon Western civiliza- 
tion. 


Dewey, John. Liberalism and Social Action. New York, Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 93p. $1.50. (Virginia University. Page-Barbour 
Lectures, 1935.) 


A significant apologia for historic liberalism. 


Dibelius, Martin. From Tradition to Gospel. Tr. by B. L. Woolf. 
New York, Scribner, 1935. 31lp. $2.75. 
An able interpretation of New Testament criticism by one of the leaders of the 
“Formgeschichte” school. 


Drummond, A. L. Church Architecture of Protestantism; an Hts- 
torical and Constructive Study. New York, Scribner, 1935. 342p. 


$6.50. 


The author attempts to present a possible goal of a creative Protestant church 
architecture. 
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Douglass, H. P. and Brunner, E. de S. The Protestant Church as a 
Social Institution. New York, Harper, 1935. 368p. $2.50. 
A very significant contribution to an understanding of Protestantism in the 
United States. 


Eastman, Fred and Wilson, Louis. Drama in the Church. New York, 
French, 1933. 197p. $1.50. 
The technique of play preparation and production is dealt with from the re- 
ligious point of view. 


Eastman, Fred. Modern Religious Dramas. New York, Holt, 1928. 
326p. $3.00. 
This collection of eleven plays and two pageants contains some of the best 
dramas available today for church production. 


Edman, Irwin. The Mind of Paul. New York, Holt, 1935. 187p. 
$1.75. (Columbia University. Department of Religion. Scher- 
merhorn Lecture, 3.) 

The essential qualities of Paul’s mind and writings are ably interpreted by 
the author who has skillfully incorporated in this volume the findings of modern 

scholars. 7 


Fairweather, William. The Background of the Epistles. New York, 
Scribner, 1935. 399p. $5.00. 
A useful introduction to the study of that body of New Testament writings 
which many find mystifying for lack of the sort of information which is here so 
ably presented. 


Fergusson, E. M. Historic Chapters in Christian Education in Ameri- 
ca. New York, Revell, 1935. 192p. $1.50. 


A good review of the history of religious education in America. 


Fleming, D. J. Ethical Issues Confronting World Christians. New 
York, International Missionary Council, 1935. 280p. $2.00. 


A valuable textbook for discussion groups in school and church. 


Fosdick, H. E. The Power to See It Through; Sermons on Christiani- 
ty Today. New York, Harper, 1935. 248p. $1.50. 
Twenty-five sermons containing a wealth of reflection and creative thinking. 
These sermons present Dr. Fosdick at his best. 


Garvie, A. E. The Fatherly Rule of God. New York, Abingdon press, 
1035. 200p. 0 bli25, 


A provocative and challenging book restating theology in condensed form. 


Glover, T. R. The Ancient World. Macmillan, 1935. 388p. $2.50. 

Dr. Glover presents a series of word pictures of ancient life from earliest times 
down to the period of Constantine. It is valuable background material for un- 
derstanding the world out of which the Bible arose. 
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Grant, F.C. Frontiers of Christian Thinking. Chicago, Willett, 1935. 
179p. $2.00. 
As an aid in meeting the problems of the present-day church, the author, a 
fervent churchman, advocates the acceptance of the findings of science and higher 
criticism. 


Guignebert, Charles. Jesus. Tr. by S.H. Hooke. New York, Knopf, 
1935. 563p. $6.00. 
The author, a professor of the History of Christianity in the Sorbonne, Paris, 
has a strict, impartial, historical viewpoint which will cause some to regard his 
conclusions as cold and negative. 


Harkness, G. E. Resources of Religion. New York, Holt, 1936. 218p. 
$2.00. 
“An attempt to set forth both the basic elements of a Christian philosophy of 
life and a Christian strategy for meeting the neo-paganism of our day.” 


Harris, C. W. The Hebrew Heritage; a Study of Israel's Cultural 
and Spiritual Origins. New York, Abingdon press, 1935. 370p. 
$2.50. 

This volume constitutes an interesting study of the Old Testament from the 
historical standpoint. 


Hayne, C.S. They Came Seeking; Adventures in Christian Action m 
America. Philadelphia, Judson press, 1935. 144p. $1.00. 


Stories of heroic Christian service in the home mission fields. 


Heffner, H. C., Sheldon, Samuel, and Sellman, H. D. Modern Theatre 
Practice. New York, Crofts, 1935. 378p. $4.00. 
This handbook for non-professionals is a welcome boon to those interested in 
religious drama. 


Heim, Karl. The Church of Christ and the Problems of the Day. 
New York, Scribner, 1935. 172p. $1.75. (Richmond, Virginia. 
Union Seminary. James Sprunt Lectures, 1935.) 

A stimulating book presenting a unified study of the church’s place in dealing 
with the problems of today. The author is professor of Theology in Tubingen 

University. 


Herriott, F. W. Christian Youth in Action. New York, Friendship 
press, 1935. 169p. $1.00. 
Accounts of actual projects carried out with young people in churches and home 
mission work. 


Hislop, D. H. Our Heritage in Public Worship. New York, Scribner, 
1935. 342p. $4.50. (Glasgow. Trinity College. Kerr Lectures, 
1935.) 

An able and sympathetic presentation of the historical development of Christian 
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worship along distinct lines and the possible synthesis of values in the current 
rediscovery of public worship. 


Houf, H.T. What Religion Is and Does ; an Introduction to the Study 
of Its Problems and Values. New York, Harper, 1935. 411p. 
$3.00. 

“In addition to his own contribution the author has done an excellent work of 
reporting and interpretation in relation to historic and present day religious 
thought. 


Hough, L. H. The Great Evangel. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1935. 
167p. $1.50. 
In this series of addresses, Dean Hough has rescued evangelism from its recent 
decline. 


Hutton, J. A. Finally: With Paul to the End. New York, Harper, 
1935: 302p,, $2.50! 
“To review the thought of Paul in its logical consecution and realize its legiti- 
mate conclusions is the primary purpose of this new work by the gifted editor of 
The British Weekly.” 


Johnson, F. E. The Church and Society. New York, Abingdon press, 
1935. 224p. $1.50. 
Dr. Johnson’s straight thinking sheds light on the rdéle and function of the 
Christian Church with reference to social change and social conflict. 


Jones, E. S. Christ’s Alternative to Communism. New York, Abing- 
don press, 1935. 302p. $2.00. 


A fearless yet appreciative discussion of Soviet Russia. 


Jones, R. M. The Testimony of the Soul. New York, Macmillan, 
1936. 215p. $2.00. (Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Ayer 
Lectures, 1936.) 

“A search for the origin and the nature of religion in the depth-life of the 
human soul.” 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. Meditations on the Cross. Tr. by H. F. Topping 
and M. R. Draper. Chicago, Willett, 1935. 220p. $1.50. 


Religious addresses by Japan’s foremost Christian. 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. Songs from the Slums. Interpreted by L. T. 
Erickson. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1935. 96p. $1.00. 


Outpourings of the soul of a modern saint. Dr. Kagawa wrote this collection 
of thirty-seven poems around his early experiences in the slums of Kobe. 


Kernahan, A. E. Training for Church Membership. New York, Re- 
vell, 1935, 125p. $1.50. 


A course of training for candidates for church membership. 
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Kolb, J. H. and Brunner, E. de S. 4 study of Rural Society. New 
York, Houghton, 1935. 642p. $3.50. 


A comprehensive text by experienced social scientists. 


Ligon, E. M. The Psychology of Christian Personality. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935. 393p. $3.00. 


The interpretation of the teachings of Jesus in terms of modern psychology. 


Luccock, H. E. Christian Faith and Economic Change. New York, 
Abingdon press, 1936. 208p. $2.00. 


A consideration of Christian theology as it bears on the problems of change in 
the economic structure. 


Macfarland, C. S. Contemporary Christian Thought. New York, 
Revell, 1936. 204p. $1.50. 


“Critical reviews of recent books that represent a cross-section of the religious 
thought today.” 


MacKay, H. F. B. Some Studies in the Old Testament. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935. 205p. $2.00. 


Studies in the historical and prophetic books. 


MacKay, J. A. That Other America. New York, Friendship press, 
1935. 214p. $1.00. 


A survey of Latin America with emphasis on religion. 


McNeill, J. T. Makers of Christianity. [Vol. 2] New York, Holt, 
1935. 277p. $2.00. 

The careers of thirty-one figures ranging from Alfred the Great to Schleier- 
macher, all of whom have made notable contributions to the application of Chris- 
tianity. 

Manley, W. F. Bible Dramas. New York, Revell, 1928. 225p. $1.80. 


Contains twelve one act plays based upon Old and New Testament. 


Manley, W. F. Bible Dramas, a second book. New York, Revell, 
1930. 206p. $1.60. 


Eleven religious plays unusually suitable for church production. 


Mathews, Shailer. Creative Christianity. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 
1935. 167p. $1.50. (Cole Lectures, 1934.) 
“A call to a practical application of Christian ideals in social and industrial 
problems today.” 


Mead, F. S. See These Banners Go. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1936. 273p. $2.25. 


An appreciative book dealing with the beginnings of major Protestant denomi- 
nations in America. 
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Means, P. B. Things that Are Caesar’s; the Genesis of the German 
Church Conflict. New York, Round Table press, 1935. 288p. 
$2.50. . 


An excellent background study of the present church-state conflict in Germany. 


Merejkowski, D. S. Jesus Manifest. Tr. by E. Gellibrand. New 
York, Scribner, 1936. 622p. $2.75. 


An orthodox presentation of Jesus during the time of his ministry. 


Morse, H. N. Toward a Christian America; the Contribution of Home 
Missions. New York, Missionary Education Movement, 1935. 


-207p. $1.00. 


A broad statement of the Home Missionary movement in America. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. New York, 
Harper, 1935. 244p. $2.00. (Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
Rauschenbusch Lectureship Foundation, 1934.) 

The author presents the “law of love’ and “prophetic religion” as the basic 

Christian ethic. 


Niebuhr, H. R., Pauck, Wilhelm, and Miller, F. P- The Church 
Against the World. Chicago, Willett, 1935. 156p. $2.00. 
“The authors urge that the Protestant Church stress the Universality of its 
religion, viewing Nationalism as a threat to Christianity.” 


Oesterley, W.O. W. An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha. 
New York, Macmillan, 1935. 335p. $3.75. 
A scholarly treatise on the Apocrypha giving a fruitful background for New 
Testament study. 


Price, I. M. The Ancestry of Our English Bible; an Account of the 
Bible Versions, Texts, and Manuscripts. 9th edition. New York, 
Harper, 1935," 3350p, $2.50: 

The author summarizes the important manuscript discoveries during the last 
three decades. 


Read, R. H., ed. Younger Churchmen Look at the Church. New 
York, Macmillan, 1935. 345p. $2.50. 
Essays by eighteen progressive churchmen, analysing the problems which con- 
front organized religion. 


Richards, L. P. Realistic Pacifism; the Ethics of War and the Politics 
of Peace. Chicago, Willett, 1935. 258p. $2.00. 


A practical program for the abolition of war. 


Scott, E. F. The New Testament Idea of Revelation. New York, 
Scribner, 1935. 255p. $2.00. 
Mature conclusions by an able New Testament scholar on a subject which needs 
reinterpretation. 
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Sharman, H. B. Jesus as Teacher. New York, Harper, 1935. 168p. 
$2.00. 
A “critically condensed and historically amalgamated” presentation of Jesus’ 
teaching in the words of the gospels. 


Smith, Milton. The Book of Play Production. New York, Appleton, 
1926. 253p. $3.00. 
A general but useful text dealing with every step in the actual preparation and 
production of a play. 


Temple, William. Nature, Man and God. New York, Macmillan, 
1934. 530p. $6.00. (Glasgow University. Gifford Lectures for 
1932-33 and 1933-34.) 

The author’s “dialectical realism” offers a counter-irritant to the dialectical 
materialism of Marx. The archbishop of York sets forth in these lectures an 
impressive defence of theism. 


Thomas, Norman. War: No Profit, No Glory, No Need. New York, 
Stokes, 1935. 234p. $1.50. 


The arguments against war summarized. ! 


Tittle, E. F. A Way to Life. New York, Holt, 1935. 183p. $1.75. 
(Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Ayer Lectures, 1935.) 
The author makes a plea for a return to the religion of faith in both God and 
man and in the ethical principles of Jesus. 


VanDusen, H. P. God in These Times. New York, Scribner, 1935. 
194p. $2.00. 
This book has a two-fold purpose—“to define the place conceded to God in the 
life and thought of these times, and to discover the influence He is actually ex- 
erting in men’s affairs today.” 


Vieth, P. H. How to Teach in the Church School. Philadelphia, 
Westminster press, 1935. 173p. $0.75. 


An admirable book in teaching method. | 


Weatherhead, L. D. Why Do Men Suffer? Abingdon press, 1936. 
224p. $1.25. 


An identification of God with pain and evil for the sake of ultimate good. 


Weinel, Heinrich and Moehlman, C. H. Sayings of Jesus. [Roches- 
ter, N. Y. C. H. Moehlman, 149 Gregory Hill Road, 1936.] 96p. 
3 copies for $1.00. 
A unique arrangement of the sayings of Jesus suitable for discussion and study 
groups. The chapter “Interpretations of Jesus” is an excellent appraisal of the 
Nazarene by men representing all shades of theological belief. 
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Wieman, H. N. and Westcott-Wieman, R. H. Normative Psychology 
of Religion. New York, Crowell, 1935. 564p. $3.50. 


A consideration of the functionalistic nature of religious faith. 


Wilson, D. C. Twelve Months of Drama for the Average Church, 
Boston, Baker, 1933. 287p. $1.75. 
The author is one of the best known writers of religious drama. This collec- 
tion contains some of her better plays. 


Wishart, C. F. et al. The Bible in Our Day; a Symposium. New York, 
Oxford University press, 1935. 184p. $1.00. 


Seven essays which were written in observance of Universal Bible Sundays. 


Wood, L. F. Foundations of Happiness in Marriage. Providence, 
Roger Williams press, 1934. 93p. $0.70. 
A thorough treatment of marital adjustments by a former member of the 
faculty of the Divinity School. 


Wood, L. F. Growing Together in the Family. New York, Abingdon 
press, 127p. $0.50. 


A valuable study course for parents. 


Wyand, F. B., ed. Religion and the Church Tomorrow. Nashville, 
Cokesbury press, 1936. 222p. $2.00. 
The contributors give a cross-sectional interpretation of religion and suggest 
the way to larger service. 


Zwemer, S.M. The Origin of Religions Based on the Smyth Lectures 
Delivered at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, 
1935. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1935. 256p. $2.00. 

A conservative treatment by the professor of Christian Missions at Princeton 

Theological Seminary. 


THE SPRING CONVOCATION AND THE 
COMMENCEMENT 


FRANK Oris Erp 


HE Spring Convocation of 1936 was an occasion of unusual en- 

thusiasm. The week following Easter appears to be an advanta- 
geous time for this event, judging by the large number of Alumni and 
friends of the School in attendance. The social aspects, not least of 
which were renewed friendships among the visitors, were delightful. 
The Coterie, an organization of the wives of faculty members and stu- 
dents, gave a tea attended by virtually all women present. The annual 
reception at Montgomery House was memorable, particularly because 
of the assurance of returning health to Mrs. Beaven. 

The devotional services each morning led by faculty members were 
an inspiring prelude to the day’s thought, discussion, and fellowship. 
The music for all occasions was under the direction of Professor Leh- 
man, assisted by the School quartette and chorus. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the beauty and value of this portion of the program. 

“The Old Testament in Religious Education” was the theme of a 
conference conducted by Dr. Earle B. Cross. He spoke of the work 
he is doing in making the Old Testament available for the use of 
Church School classes of young people and adults. Readers are re- 
ferred to the Bulletin for March, 1936, for his suggestions on the 
Book of Job, which however he here presented in the form of twelve 
units of study. Other possible courses were presented, such as, The 
Use of Art in Teaching the Old Testament, Teaching Values in the 
Book of Ezekiel. The eager interest of the large numbers present is 
the final comment on this conference. 


The Ayer Lectures 


Dr. Rufus Matthew Jones, professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College was one of our visiting lecturers. Through a long and produc- 
tive life, Dr. Jones has made himself a master in the field of religion 
of the type generally called mystical. His general subject for this Con- 
vocation was, “The Testimony of the Soul.” 

Inasmuch as Dr. Jones’ lectures are already in print as the Book of 
the Month Club selection for April (Jones, The Testimony of the Soul. 
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New York: 1936, The Macmillan Company), no extended comment 
is necessary. The titles of the separate addresses will indicate some- 
thing of the compelling interest of the material: The Recovery of the 
Lost Radiance; Inward Religion and Moral Action (a profound dis- 
cussion of the relation of religion and ethics) ; The Fundamental Na- 
ture of Religion; That Much-abused Word—Mysticism (in which he 
rejected the idea of the occult or esoteric and declined to find the es- 
sence of mysticism in ecstasy; rather its essence is that it is an expe- 
rience of direct communion with God). These addresses were so 
thoughtful, so invigorating, that they constitute a most valuable con- 
tribution to permanent thinking and religious living. 


The Rauschenbusch Lectures 


The second of our visiting lecturers was Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa (he 
pronounces it, Kah-gah-wah, with no syllable accentuated). It is com- 
monplace to call him one of the world’s greatest Christians. His life- 
work began in his now-famous service in the slums of Kobe. He 
has been active in the Japan Labor Movement. His active interest in 
the problems of rural Japan would alone have made him eminent. Of 
late years, he has been the leader in the Kingdom of God Movement 
in Japan, and more recently in the Co-operative Movement. He is 
the author of books so real and vital that in reading them one is con- 
scious of being close to the Christian secret of life and power. 

So great was the popular eagerness to see and hear Kagawa that his 
first lecture (under the auspices of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches) was held in the great auditorium of the Masonic Temple, 
and his second and third in the Baptist Temple; admission was solely 
by ticket and the demand far exceeded the supply. His last lecture 
was in the auditorium of the Divinity School. 

Kagawa is small of stature, modest in demeanor. His voice is rather 
thin and high, but by the aid of amplifiers he was clearly heard. His 
English is excellent, but he gives the impression of thinking in Japanese 
and then translating. In discussion, he has a keenness and quickness 
of grasp which indicate a mind of great alertness and discrimination. 
His ability to sidetrack questions which were political in nature was 
noteworthy. While the range of his learning is quite the equal of 
that of any University audience, it is in the matter of insight, deep and 
profound, that he makes his great contribution. He uses the black- 
board with great effectiveness in presenting his thought. 
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The theme of his lectures was: The Christian Brotherhood and 
Economic Reconstruction, given under four heads: Religious Idealism 
and Economic Conceptions; The Development of Christian Brother- 
hood and Economic History; Christian Brotherhood and the Co-opera- 
tive Movement; The Christian Co-operative International and World 
Peace. These addresses will be available in book form in the near 
future; they are now in the hands of the printer. 

In his first lecture, he spoke for an hour and a half on the love of 
God and the love of man. Christianity has brought to Japan purity, 
peace, the spirit of science, respect for labor, and personal piety. He 
developed these all too briefly. He asserted that in Japan there is a 
good feeling toward America. For two years there has been a law 
prohibiting the public expression of ill-will toward America. This 
address concerned itself largely with personal religion, though toward 
the close he took occasion to show that personal living is so closely 
bound up with economic conditions that the whole of life must be 
Christianized if personal religion is really to be effective. He closed 
with a prayer that we all might be saved from egoism and the self- 
centered life; that the causes of war might be prevented; that the 
spirit of brotherhood might be revived throughout the world. 

In his address on Religious Idealism and Economic Conceptions, he 
showed how Adam Smith sought to separate economics from ethics, 
and that Marx in his Manifesto of 1848 was simply expressing a left- 
wing, materialistic Hegelianism. But economics cannot be separated 
from ethics. Even at the lowest level, where food, clothing and 
shelter are alone necessary, these are never material objects only, al- 
ways there is a psychological factor. And as one progresses in the 
scale of living, every advance involves psychological aspects and ethical 
values. All services are best performed on a basis of brotherhood and 
co-operation. So the world needs co-operatives of various sorts—in- 
surance, labor, marketing or exchange, credit, consumer, public utility. 
The Co-operative Movement, so far from being new, began in 1844 
in Rochdale, England, when twenty-eight weavers established a Co- 
operative with three principles: one man, one vote; distribution of 
profits according to amount purchased within a given time; neutrality 
with reference to politics and religion. Today the membership in Eng- 
land and elsewhere must be counted in terms of many millions. Even 
in America there are many forms of Co-operatives. Kagawa feels, 
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however, that religious idealism is absolutely necessary if Co-operatives 
are ultimately to succeed. 

In his lecture on the Christian Brotherhood and the Co-operative 
Movement, Kagawa discussed the divergences between his point of 
view and that of Communism. These are so many and deep-cutting 
that to call him a Communist is amusing. In Communism there is no 
freedom for the individual ; there is state control; there is bureaucracy ; 
there is no respect for minorities; there is compulsory co-operation, 
which is not real co-operation at all. At each of these points, Kagawa 
dissents. Communism in essence is a world apart from the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 

The greatest lecture of the series was undoubtedly that on the Chris- 
tian Co-operative and World Peace. He analysed the causes of war 
as being over-population, the need for raw materials, national debts 
and loans, commercial policies, and transportation policies. In meet- 
ing these causes, it was his opinion that our ordinary methods of peace 
education, the League of Nations, and the World Court, are all of 
value, but that fundamentally we must banish the causes of war or 
else we shall have war. He described the understanding between Den- 
mark and England, whereby England buys Danish products through 
the English Consumers’ Association, and when there is a profit it is 
divided equally between the two nations. If we could get rid of ex- 
ploitation, the rest would be relatively easy. It is quite possible to 
have between nations an international banking system in which credit 
rather than gold or silver would be the determining factor. Good will 
is more important than a gold standard; witness the British Empire, 
essentially a federation of good will working on a credit basis, which 
actually binds the Empire together. Contrast the feudal system which 
was one of military strength, to which we seem to be returning. But 
the nations do not really need colonies for food: even Japan with only 
fifteen per cent of its land arable, is, in the judgment of the competent, 
quite able to feed itself. So far as raw materials are concerned, why 
not divide the profit between the nations concerned, so that there shall 
be no exploitation. Moreover, colonies do not provide an outlet for 
surplus population, because the surplus does not go to the colonies. 
Exploitation and fear are the real causes of war, and for these the 
only cure is brotherhood and good will. 

Altogether, this series of lectures by Kagawa, and that by Dr. Jones, 


furnished one of the most satisfying and memorable Convocations we 
have ever held. 
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The Memorial Service 


The Annual Memorial Service, at which we reverently recall the 
faithfulness and devotion of the Alumni who have been called to 
higher service during the year, is a solemn occasion. This service was 
conducted by Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook, President of the Alumni As- 
sociation, and Professor Erb, Necrologist. The list of names, as read, 
follows : 
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1865 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1880 


Charles Henry Nash 
William Kendall McKibben 
Henry Orne Hiscox 
Henry Clay Vedder 
William Papenhausen 
Jesse Boswell 

Sheldon Edgar Wilcox 
Charles J. Conklin 
Samuel E. Carr 

Johnston Myers 

Jacob Coonce Burkett 
John Bunyan Lemon 
Charles Elbert Hamilton 
Alden Merton Hendrick 
Walter Vaughn Higgins 
William Henry Cossum 
Isaac Charles Taylor 
Robert Bruce 

Henry Thurston Crane 
Jeptha Montrose Olmsted 
David Adams MacMurray 
Charles Lane Buckingham 
Edward Bayard Shaw 
Christian Armbruster 
Wilbur Theodore Elmore 
Arthur John Haggett 
George Dicker Knights 
Charles Buckley Tenny 
Samuel Jasper Hall 
Francis Ulysses Kohler 
John Tillie Mason 
Herbert Ernest Hatchman 
Frank Bertram Johnson 
William Tower Thayer 
Charles Lester Maxwell 
George Henry Young 
George Milton Bardsley 
John Cowan MacFarlane 
William Weston Evans 
George Clarence Durkee 


January 28, 1936 
December 15, 1934 
December 15, 1935 
October 13, 1935 
March 12, 1934 
February 15, 1936 
February 13, 1936 
March 13, 1935 
June 26, 1935 
October 19, 1935 
Date ?—1934 
January 4, 1936 
August 5, 1933 
January 3, 1936 
June 2, 1935 
December 19, 1935 
August 7, 1935 
May 14, 1935 
December 23, 1935 
June 16, 1934 
February 2, 1936 
January 7, 1936 
February 27, 1933 
December 29, 1934 
November 27, 1935 
December 7, 1935 
September 22, 1935 
January 12, 1936 
April 11, 1936 
January 28, 1935 
March 23, 1934 
April 8, 1936 
September 9, 1935 
June 20, 1935 
February 17, 1935 
August 21, 1935 
January 18, 1936 
March 8, 1936 
August 18, 1935 
December 12, 1931 


100 years 
86 years 
86 years 
82 years 
88 years 
86 years 
85 years 
78 years 
82 years 
75 years 
74 years 
74 years 
68 years 
73 years 
70 years 
72 years 
75 years 
78 years 
75 years 
75 years 
70 years 
70 years 
74 years 
61 years 
64 years 
66 years 
71 years 
64 years 
67 years 
61 years 
70 years 
63 years 
65 years 
58 years 
63 years 
59 years 
57 years 
69 years 
53 years 
57 years 
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Charles Buckley Tenny 
1871-1936 


More than a merely passing notice should be given to the life and 
work of Charles Buckley Tenny. The following statement prepared 
by Dr. Henry Burke Robins will be read with more than ordinary 
attention. 

One who reads the annals of the Japan Mission will be struck by 
the severe drain upon the health of great numbers of missionaries 
imposed by long residence in that country. Charles Buckley Tenny 
was among those who paid a heavy price for the privilege of service 
in the land of the Rising Sun. Yet he constantly returned to the bat- 
tle-front, no matter how often stricken down. He spent no time in 
self-pity, and he would thank no one for mourning over his physical 
ills. The fact is that, in spite of occasional complete disability, and 
all too frequent impairment of his normal vigor, he carried on a 
notably extended, continuous and fruitful ministry in his chosen field. 
No ordinary difficulty could turn him aside, nor could extraordinary 
inducements swerve him. What though a great commercial concern 
should bid $15,000 a year for his knowledge of the Orient, and his 
entrée both sides of the Pacific—does one suppose that he for a moment 
considered it? 


While he went to Japan to do whatever was to be done, and accord- 
ingly, after his two preliminary years with the language, assumed his 
first responsibility in the region west of Kobe, including Himeji, Fuku- 
moto and Toyooka, with a later period of service at Kyoto, as a reg- 
ular “evangelistic” missionary; and while his whole missionary career 
realized itself uniformly within the framework of his broader training 
for the ministry of religion; yet Charles Buckley Tenny was born to 
be an educator, and was destined to focus his ministry about the train- 
ing of a Christian leadership. It was because Kyoto was an educational 
center and offered a large field for one interested in young men that 
Mr. Tenny was sent there thus early in his career. Only the further 
development of the Mission’s educational plans called him to Tokyo 
and Yokohama, as the program centered successfully in those cities. 

Dr. Tenny’s entire educational equipment preliminary to his service 
in Japan was obtained in the institutions of the county in which he 
was born. He first saw the light at Hilton, New York, September 10, 
1871. His home until he went abroad was on the farm just outside 
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the village of Hilton. He graduated from the Brockport State Normal 
School in 1891; took his Bachelor of Arts degree at the University 
of Rochester in 1897; and graduated from the Rochester Theological 
Seminary in 1900. He was so proficient in Greek that he was asked 
during the last two years of his theological course to serve as assistant 
in the department, and, upon his graduation, he was invited to consider 
becoming Associate Professor in the New Testament Department of 
his theological Alma Mater. During these student years, however, he 
had been active in church work, and the Second Baptist Church now 
sought his full-time services as Assistant Pastor and Educational 
Director. His heart, notwithstanding, was set on missionary service, 
and the realization of that dream saw him stationed at Kobe in 1900 
for language study. His first eight years were spent in Kobe, Kyoto 
and their outlying districts. 

In 1908 he was elected to the chair of New Testament Language 
and Literature in the Yokohama Baptist Theological Seminary, which 
position he continued to hold when the institution removed to Tokyo 
in 1910, and for seventeen years thereafter. During his furlough in 
1910-11, he held the Turner Fellowship of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, and studied in Harvard University. In 1913, he was made Act- 
ing President of the Theological Seminary in Tokyo, and the follow- 
ing year President. His unusual capacity for executive service is 
shown in the fact that, while continuing to serve the Seminary as its 
President and Professor of New Testament, Dr. Tenny served the 
Mission, from 1918-1927, as Mission Secretary. The University of 
Rochester conferred upon him, in 1917, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. During his student days in the University he had won 
Phi Beta Kappa. He was made Secretary of the Tokyo Christian Edu- 
cational Association in 1925, and was its President from 1926 to 1932. 
Other connections further reveal his wider interests. He was a life- 
member of the Asiatic Society of Japan, a member of the Association 
Concordia, a member of the Japan-American Society. He did his 
utmost to promote a better understanding between Japan and the Unit- 
ed States, and in this interest lectured widely in this country in 1924-25. 

The crowning service of his life, however, was in the founding of 
Kanto Gakuin, at Yokohama. He promoted this enterprise as chair- 
man of the Board, was elected to the presidency of the institution at 
the instance of the Japanese members of the Board, and served the 
institution as its executive head from 1926 to 1932, at which date, 
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having been obliged to retire for health reasons, he became President 
Emeritus. Dr. Tenny himself thought of his tenure as at best a tem- 
porary expedient. His associates*and contemporaries, however, re- 
garded it as an important and essential step in the building of a great 
Christian institution at Yokohama. During the brief years spent at 
Kanto Gakuin (founded in 1919 as Mabie Memorial School), which 
school included from 1926 the Middle School, the College (with social 
service and commercial departments), and the Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Tenny rendered a genuinely creative service. His was just the 
personality needed for those critical years of transition—and personal- 
ity nowhere counts for more than in such institutions. His scholarship, 
his administrative insight, his understanding of Japanese ways and 
character and his love of the Japanese people, his manhood and friend- 
liness—all were exceptional assets to Kanto Gakuin. He brought his 
musical and poetic gifts to the service of the institution, writing its 
songs—Our Kanto, and Tokyo Bay. But he did it all in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive, pervasive fashion, always characteristic of him. 

His seminary mate and life-long friend, Dr. William Axling of 
Tokyo, wrote of him in the Japan Advertiser: 


“In Dr. Tenny there was the rare combination of the keen 
scholar and the fervent evangelical—a wonderful balance of brain 
and heart. His was not a one-track mind. Although he spent 
most of his years in Japan in educational work, his interest in 
evangelism and in building a strong, aggressive, indigenous Japa- 
nese Christian church deepened with the passing of the years. His 
interests were as broad as the age in which he lived. 

“Students who studied under him are scattered all over the 
Japanese Empire. Many of them occupy places of responsibility 
in the religious and educational world. Kanto Gakuin, which will 
always stand as a monument to his memory, has a student body 
of 1400 and has already won recognition as a high-grade Christian 
educational institution.” 


One does not forget the two noble women whose lives were associated 
so intimately with Dr. Tenny’s—Mrs. Grace Webb Tenny, whom he 
married from the congregation of his beloved Second Baptist Church 
(now the Baptist Temple) in Rochester, and who was his companion 
only a little more than five years—the mother of his only daughter (now 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna Hall, of Brooklyn, N. Y.), and of a little son (Paul 
Webb) deceased in infancy; and Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson Pettee Tenny, 
daughter of Dr. James H. Pettee, eminent American Board missionary 
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in Japan, who, greatly beloved and honored, survives him, and who is 
the mother of his only surviving son (Francis Briggs Tenny). What 
these good women contributed to the success of this missionary venture, 
he would most certainly say, is beyond words. It was a mutual service, 
wrought in the spirit of a common dedication, and we would fain be- 
lieve, treasured the more by Him unto whom they rendered it because 
it was thus mutual.? 


The Alumni Banquet 


The Annual Alumni Banquet on Thursday evening brought the 
Spring Convocation to an impressive conclusion. More than two hun- 
dred of the Alumni with their friends, including the graduating class 
gathered in the beautiful dining room of the school, under the chair- 
manship of the President of the Alumni Association, Rev. M. Forest 
Ashbrook, of the Ministers’ and Ministers’ Board. Rev. William H. 
Palmer, of the Class of 1884, sat at the Speaker’s Table. Four mem- 
bers of the Class of 1886 were also present: Dr. Charles A. Fulton, 
still in the active pastorate at Carbondale, Pa.; Dr. Albert J. Ramaker, 
Dean and Professor Emeritus of the German Baptist Seminary; Dr. 
Lewis Kaiser, Professor Emeritus of the German Baptist Seminary ; 
and Dr. Martin W. Twing of Saco, Maine. 

The new Assistant Professor of Applied Christianity and Pastoral 
Counseling, Rev. Oren H. Baker, was presented and warmly welcomed, 
and Dr. F. W. C. Meyer, retiring professor of Theology of the German 
Baptist Seminary, was introduced. 

President Albert W. Beaven described the three new buildings now 
in course of erection on the campus, the Colgate Memorial Chapel, the 
residence hall for missionaries on furlough who are pursuing further 
studies in the School, and the residence hall for married students. All 
these will be ready for use in the fall. 

At this meeting, officers of the Alumni Association for the coming 
year were elected, as follows: President, Rev. Paul F. Swarthout; 
First Vice-President, Rev. John D. W. Fetter; Second Vice-President, 
Rev. J. R. Riley ; Third Vice-President, Rev. D. B. Cloward ; Secretary, 
Rev. D. N. Boswell; Corresponding Secretary and Necrologist, Pro- 
fessor Frank Otis Erb; Orator, Rev. Justin W. Nixon; Alternate 
Orator, Rev. William S. Terrell; Nominating Committee, Rev. Henry 
W. Stevens, Rev. Oren H. Baker, Rev. Edgar C. Smith. 


1Mrs. Tenny died May 14, 1936. 
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The Alumni Oration was delivered by Rev. George Pitt Beers, D.D., 
Class of 1910, Executive Secretary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, on the subject, Making Our Denomination an Increas- 
ingly Vital Force. He pointed out that our pastors and local churches 
must see their task in the larger terms of State, Nation, and the World. 
We must put the resources of the Church at large behind Kingdom en- 
terprises in places of greatest need. At present, places of greatest need 
are usually places with the least resources. Further, our state and na- 
tional organizations must think in terms of all the needs of all the 
churches, and not simply in terms of aiding the poorer churches. For 
instance, all our churches need guidance in religious education, in solv- 
ing debt problems, in building problems, and so on. He closed by 
affirming that games are won not by the skill of individual players, 
but by the team-work of all. 


The Commencement 


Two services marked the Commencement, held May 17, 18. The 
Baccalaureate Sermon, was delivered by President Beaven, in the audi- 
torium of the Divinity School, on Sunday afternoon, at four o’clock. 
Dr. Beaven’s subject was: The Relation of the Individual and Social 
Elements in Religion. He emphasized that true religion always must 
possess both the personal relation of the individual to God, and its 
social expression in all the forms of our social life. A pleasant feature 
of this service was the presentation to the School of a Communion Sery- 
ice by the Graduating Class. The Class President, Rev. Charles Em- 
erson Boddie, made the presentation in an appropriate speech, and Dr. 
Beaven accepted the gift, announcing that the service will be used for 
the first time at the dedication of the Colgate Memorial Chapel in 
October. 

The grand finale of the year’s work came with the Convocation for 
the Conferring of Degrees. This year a class of thirty-five was grad- 
uated. Their names will be found in the President’s Report to the 
Trustees, in this issue of the Bulletin. The Convocation Address was 
given by the President William Gear Spencer of Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, on the subject: By-Products. Professor Theodore 
Louis Trost gave the address to the class on behalf of the Faculty, on 
the theme: Terminals or Guideposts? This address will be published 
in full in the November issue of the Bulletin. 
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JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., BD Dap: 


Professor in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1900-1936 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


HIRTY-SIX years is a considerable period in any man’s life, but 

one which a man may review with satisfaction if it has been 
crowded with useful and fruitful work. With the close of the present 
academic year Dr. Anderson concludes a term of service as teacher of 
that duration in connection with Colgate Theological Seminary and 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. While his retirement must 
bring its measure of regret both to him and to his colleagues and stu- 
dents it brings with it also its satisfactions in the contemplation of a 
worthy work well done, and in the sincere and fervent gratitude and 
affection of a host of alumni and friends whose lives he has enriched. 

His retirement was given recognition by the student body at the 
annual banquet on March 26th when Mrs. Anderson and he were 
guests of honor, and Mr. Milton R. Schroeder of the senior class, on 
behalf of the students, spoke words of warm and grateful appreciation. 
At a luncheon of the faculty and trustees on May 18th Dr. Anderson 
was again the guest of honor when on their behalf Professor Vichert 
paid tribute to his years of service. On both occasions Dr. Anderson 
responded very happily furnishing some autobiographical details, and 
voicing his gratitude that he had been permitted thus to serve in the 
high office of teacher. The wider circle whom these words may reach 
will welcome, I am sure, some account of the main incidents of his 
professional career, and some further appreciation of his work. 

Dr. Anderson took his college work in Colgate University and grad- 
uated from the theological department, then known as the Hamilton 
Theological Seminary in 1898. He went immediately to the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church in Camillus where he remained until two 
years later when he was called back to his alma mater to become in- 
structor in Ecclesiology and English Bible from which position he was 
advanced to a full professorship in 1908. In 1919 he became professor 
of New Testament Interpretation in which position he continued until 
1923 when he was appointed the J. J. Joslyn Professor of Christian 
Theology. When the Colgate and Rochester seminaries were united 
to form The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School he was elected to the 
William Newton Clarke Chair of Christian Theology and Ethics from 
which position he is now retiring. 
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This brief chronological outline does not begin to suggest what the 
years have held. Early in this period Dr. Anderson spent considerable 
time abroad studying at the Universities of Berlin and Gottingen, and 
travelling extensively on the continent. Later he traveled widely 
through the Near East, spending much time in Egypt and Palestine. In 
1921 a great sorrow came to him in the death of Mrs. Anderson, a gra- 
cious companion and helper whose winsome spirit endeared her to all 
who knew her, and who gave herself to unselfish service without re- 
serve and beyond her strength. In 1925 he married Miss Bertha M. 
Shirley of Philadelphia who with similar fidelity and devotion has 
shared sympathetically in his work and in interest in the welfare of his 
students. Together they visited the Orient in 1931. Nine weeks were 
spent in Japan and a month in China. Many contacts with missionaries 
and with alumni were made and Dr. Anderson delivered numerous 
addresses. The return trip was by way of southern California, Pana- 
ma, and Cuba. Out of this first hand acquaintance with many of our 
mission fields Dr. Anderson brought much to enrich the tife and stimu- 
late the missionary interest of the churches at home. 

Time has been found during the years for other forms of service. 
Many churches have coveted and profited by Dr. Anderson’s preaching 
gifts. The preacher was not lost in the teacher and he has been often 
in the pulpit. His pen also has been usefully employed. He has con- 
tributed frequently to various periodicals and has given us at least two 
books, one in the field of Ecclesiology, and another entitled ‘“New 
Thought, Its Lights and Shadows.” His talents and service were ap- 
propriately recognised by the University of Rochester when, in 1916, 
it conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The great work of the years, however, has been that of teaching, and 
here I wish that his students might speak. I can report only as one 
who has been his colleague through part of this period, and who has 
heard grateful testimony from the lips of many who were privileged 
to sit under his instruction. Dr. Anderson came to his work scholas- 
tically well prepared. Ability as a student was early in evidence and 
in each year of his course in Colgate Academy he won the prize given 
for the highest standing. His work through college and seminary was 
of similar quality and so impressed his teachers that within two years of 
his graduation they invited him to become their colleague. Travel and 
study in German universities, and the continuation of scholarly habits 
added to what his alma mater had given him and his students always 
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knew that back of his teaching was a varied and affluent store of 
knowledge and culture. 

The rich content of his instruction was presented with clarity and 
force. He made himself understood. His students were never in 
uncertainty as to what he meant, and were never in doubt as to the 
reality and strength of his convictions. He could be tolerant of con- 
flicting opinions and give to them fair and sympathetic interpretations 
but his own feet were firmly planted and all men might see where he 
stood. It is no small achievement for a teacher, particularly in the 
realm of theology, to lead students with fairness and discrimination 
through the bewildering maze of speculation and bring them in the 
end to strong and positive certainties. In this Dr. Anderson succeeded 
in a pre-eminent degree, and indeed, this was his main objective. He 
was teaching men rather than subjects and was best satisfied when his 
students reached conclusions concerning which they were fully per- 
suaded in their own minds. 

Scholarly and illuminating as the teaching was it was not the highest 
privilege or the most potent influence which his students cherish. The 
supreme thing was the contact with the teacher himself. His per- 
sonality and spirit created a genial climate in which the minds and 
hearts of his students were touched to finer issues and stimulated to 
their best endeavors. A noble reverence for truth, and the conviction 
that truth when gained was something by which to live motivated all 
the work of the classroom, and the words of the teacher were vibrant 
and vital because he was the embodiment of what he taught. He main- 
tained “the spiritual glow” and the warmth and fervor of his own re- 
ligious life commended the truth, and inspired fidelity to it. In these 
enriching contacts confidence and affection were born which ripened 
into strong abiding friendships which through the years have held 
teacher and students in enduring bonds. 

These students and friends, scattered widely as they are, will learn 
with regret that in the course of nature the time has come for their 
former teacher to relinquish the active duties of the professorate. 
They will rejoice, however, to know of the health and vigor which 
enable him to give assurance that retirement is not to mean inaction 
but that he hopes to continue to exercise fruitfully the powers which 
have been so usefully employed through the years. They will follow 
him with gratitude and affection and will anticipate a rich harvest from 
what they hope will be a long period of more leisurely reflection and 
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research. Were I to attempt to gather up and express the estimate 
which these friends, and indeed_all of Dr. Anderson’s colleagues and — 


students, hold of him and of his work I could not do better than bor- * 


row Pompilia’s familiar words: 


“Through such souls alone God, stooping, gives sufficient of 
his light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by.” 


Precisely that has been his service. He has helped those who came ~ 
within the circle of his influence to rise to clearer insight and nobler 
ideals of life and duty. 


